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INDECENT PUBLICATIONS 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1954 


D. M. WYLIE 





THE report of the Special Committee on Moral Delinquency in Children 
and Adolescents, to give it its official title, has been given extensive 
publicity, even to the extent of distribution to every home in the Dominion 
at the taxpayer’s expense, when the great majority of them must have had 
the opportunity of reading the principal part of it in their daily newspapers, 
which give it lengthy treatment, as well as the usual commendatory leaders. 
What was unusual in the treatment of this report was that legislation was 
speedily enacted as a result of certain of its recommendations, instead of 
the more usual ‘brush-off’ treatment given to the reports of commissions 
and committees by relegating them to the nearest pigeon hole. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ PROTEST 


The report appeared on a Tuesday; by the following Wednesday 
legislation had been enacted. This speedy action, which allowed no time 
for consultation with any interested bodies, drew a protest from the 
president of the Associated Booksellers of New Zealand, Mr M. S. L. 
Vale, of Hamilton. According to the Press Association, he stated ‘In 
spite of approaches to the committee of inquiry into juvenile delinquency, 
asking for consultation before legislation was recommended, and 
approaches to the Government, no advance information about the form 
of legislation intended was given, and no consultation arranged . . . The 
Minister in Parliament merely told booksellers that they should not make 
captious criticims, but should wait and see what was intended. The 
association waited, and now found it was too late to make representations. 
It was all very well to say that amendments could be introduced next 
session, but it was surely bad policy to pass legislation which was likely 
to require early amendment . . . Booksellers were not the only distributors 
of dubious publications mentioned by the Minister, and they. were blamed 
for the whole deluge of unpleasant material addressed to young people 
which had descended on the country. In fact much of this material had 
not come through bookshops at all, but through newsagents. We are 
concerned that trade in doubtful literature intended for young people 
should stop, but we are also concerned that freedom of books, a precious 
democratic privilege, should remain for the adult.’ 

In reply, the Prime Minister claimed that ‘There had been no question 
of rushing the legislation dealing with indecent literature through Parlia- 
ment.’ This is a very difficult position to maintain, seeing that the bills 
were introduced on a Friday, had their second reading the following 
Tuesday night, and passed the final stage the following afternoon. The 
Booksellers’ Association were not allowed to make representations; the 
NZLA also sought the same opportunity, which was not forthcoming; 
in fact, the legislation was passed in a hurry, in order to relieve the 
consciences of honestly-worried legislators, but it was still rush legislation, 
and, as such, a lesson in how not do things. 


For one thing, it is understood that great difficulty has been experienced 
in drawing up the necessary regulations to give effect to the Act, and that 
it was necessary to again get guidance from Victoria on this matter. 
Incidentally, there was in the debate an astonishing admission from 
responsible Ministers that they did not really know how the legislation 
passed in Victoria was working. ‘It is worth noting,’ said Mr Bowden, 
‘that we have adopted the Act passed in the State of Victoria a few 
months ago, / suppose it works effectively there, and it may be expected 
to do so here.’ In other words, he had no information on the subject. 
Moreover, it may be observed that as Victoria is not a sovereign state, 
but a constituent part of a federal commonwealth, the Act passed there 
does not apply to books imported from overseas. 


Hasty LEGISLATION 


The part of the editorial from the Christchurch Press printed in the 
last issue, which dealt with the Indecent Publications Amendment Bill, 
was very critical of the rushed nature of the (then) proposed legislation, 
and it is not an interested party. It said that the Bill should be ‘studied 
most carefully and leisurely by persons outside Parliament as well as 
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inside, and all its implications examined before it passes into law.’ This 
was quite clearly not done, and there was no intention of permitting it 
to be done. Because it was an election year, there was a desire on the part, 
apparently, of politicians of both parties, to be rid of this unwelcome 
subject before it could be turned into some sort of political issue, although 
it is difficult to see how this could be done. At any rate, no member of 
Parliament was bold enough to raise his voice against the proposed 
legislation, nor against the indecent haste with which dubious proposals 
were being put into effect without proper consideration. If there were any 
who had doubts of the wisdom of the course taken, they remained silent, 
and being silent, gave their consent. The legislation passed in such a hurry 
is all the more astonishing when it is recalled that the appointment of a 
recess committee to study the report had already been approved by 
Parliament, and the assurance given that the committee could consider 
the matter further. ‘I commend the Bill to the House,’ said the Minister. 
‘Let us see what transpires. If any amendments are necessary, they can 
readily be made next session.” What an astonishing confession for a 
responsible Minister of the Crown. What it means in effect is that he 
admits the legislation has been hastily conceived, and that there may be 
doubts about whether it will work satisfactorily. Yet all this haste is 
applied to pass legislation without giving the people most vitally affected 
the right, which they should surely have in any democratic country, of 
giving their views on proposed legislation before it is passed. Mr Holland, 
when Leader of the Opposition, would have found such an issue very dear 
to his heart. Yet he now pretends that it was not ‘rush’ legislation. What, 
then, would he consider ‘rush’ legislation? Perhaps his ideal would be a 
Bill introduced and passed through all its stages on the concluding day 
of a session—if it could be done. To the ordinary person, there can be 
no doubt that this legislation was ‘rush’ legislation, and that it was passed 
in a manner not befitting a country which has democratic pretensions. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


The legislation passed was recommended by the Committee in its report. 
It is worth examining the report with a little care, if only because of the 
uncritical nature of its reception in general, although lately one or two 
voices have been belatedly raised with doubts about its real value. It has 
been described as a ‘standard work of reference for years to come’—a 
statement obviously made by one without the slightest idea of what a 
work of reference is. It cannot be denied that it is on the whole a reason- 
ably sensible and temperate document, but that it really says nothing 
new which has not been known to those concerned with this problem 
for a long time. Moreover, the committee very wisely realized that it did 
not itself have the equipment to investigate the problem fully, and its 
final recommendation was that ‘A long-term project for the investigation 
of juvenile delinquency in all aspects should be undertaken.’ 

The Committee observed that ‘Much of the evidence however, was 
secondary or hearsay evidence. The Committee had not the power to trace 
some of the stated facts back to their source.’ The inquiry was held in 
private, and unlike other committees and commissions, reports of the 
evidence given did not appear in the press. In other words, what was 
said before the committee and who said it, are unknown. In the ordinary 
course of events, if an inquiry is held in public, and certain statements 
are made, or opinion offered, it is possible for persons in possession of 
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other facts or of contrary opinions, to offer their evidence to the Com- 
mittee or commission which is conducting the inquiry. During the course 
of this investigation, nobody knew what evidence was being given, what 
courses of action urged on the committee, nor who was advocating them. 
The NZLA submitted written evidence, but was not called on for further 
submissions. 

There appears to have been some assumption on the part of the 
authorities that there was widespread public demand for ‘action’ over 
the undoubted type of pornographic or semi-pornographic ‘comic’-type 
of literature which is offered for sale in this country. It is worth recalling 
that the Association, amongst other bodies has been calling for action 
in this matter for some years, and in 1952 a conference on the matter 
was actually held, but in fact no positive action was taken, and the matter 
left to rest. The matter was referred to in the letter sent to the Minister 
of Education on January 25th, 1951, to which reference is made in the 
evidence submitted to the committee by the Association recently. 

Whether the public was really so clamorous for action, there may be 
some doubt. What must be realised by all legislators for morality is that 
accepted morality in this country has rested in the past on Christian 
foundations, and that the majority of the people of this country are not 
more than census Christians. From the fact that the pornographic type 
of ‘comic’ is known to be widely read by adults, this much is clear, that 
many of them—whatever their ambivalent attitude may be to their 
adolescent children reading comics—have no objection to them themselves. 
A large section of the public did view the problem, which is part of a 
modern world-wide tendency, and not something peculiar to New Zealand, 
with proper concern, and the committee itself realized that the attitude of 
parents and adults was the determining factor whether or not juvenile 
delinquency, immorality or what you will, is likely to increase or decrease 
in this country. Probably the majority of people are unable to understand 
and are rather scared of the situation revealed in some places before the 
Committee was set up, and the prevalent attitude in some quarters was 
that there should be immediate action to meet this situation—if only 
to ease guilty consciences by taking some positive, or apparently positive 
action, in order that we might comfortably sit back and say “Well, we've 
attended to that,’ and wait another couple of years maybe before the 
next ‘scandal’ upsets our fanciful delusions. 


LEGISLATING FOR COMICS 


Comics were the early public target; they were, in the committee’s 
view, only one among a number of factors which could be regarded as 
contributing to the growth of juvenile immorality. But they point out 
that the Inter-Departmental Committee set up in 1952 found that while 
publications intended for adults are controlled by the existing Indecent 
Publications Act, comics and other publications outside the scope of the 
Act might be objectionable for children. Hence their proposals for 
legislation which were embodied in the Act. They did not think that the 
recommendations of the 1952 committee were a satisfactory solution 
(these were that all comics be registered, and that it be an offence to deal 
in unregistered comics) since a particular issue would be distributed after 
registration and before action could be taken. It is difficult to take this 
seriously, for under the new legislation, there can be no action until a case 
is brought in court, by which time the damage would certainly be done. 
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The Committee preferred to widen the net and bring all publications 
under one heading, instead of trying, as I still think should be done, to 
isolate the ‘comic’ and the comic-type of publication, and leave the 1910 
Act to deal with other publications. 

The legislation itself will cause many difficulties in operation. I under- 
stand that the Booksellers’ Association has been consulted in the drafting 
of the regulations, and that they are likely in effect to considerably water 
down the original Act—in other words, save the legislators’ faces. 


THE AMENDMENT ACT 


Under the principal Act, the Indecent Publications Act 1910, most of 
the offences are those committed for gain, but under subsection (f) of 
Section 3, it is an offence to exhibit publicly in a public place, and under 
subsection (g) it is an offence to deliver or offer in a public place, the 
element of gain not being specified as necessary to the offence. 

The new subsection put into Section 5 of the principal Act by Section 2 
of the Amendment Act, is the difficult one for libraries, because anything 
they put even into an adult collection is ‘likely’ to be seen by an im- 
pressionable adult or an immature person. A document under this section 
can be held indecent if it tends to deprave persons of any class or age 
group, notwithstanding that persons of either class or age group may 
not be similarly affected. This is putting in other words the famous dictum 
of Mr Justice Cockburn in 1868, who held that the test of whether a 
document was obscene was ‘Whether the tendency of the matter charged 
as obscene is to deprave or corrupt those whose minds are open to such 
immoral influences and into whose hands a publication of this sort may 
fall.” This is the current test of obscenity in Great Britain. They are not 
words to be found in any Statute—they were the opinion of the Chief 
Justice at the time in a particular case, but have had the blessing of 
‘generations of judges and text-book writers’ since, as a recent article in 
the Bookseller points out. (Have you passed your Hicklin Test ?—Book- 
seller 2nd October 1954, p.1126). It is difficult for the layman to under- 
stand why a judge’s opinion becomes sanctified with time into the law 
of the land, apparently as valid as that made by Parliament, but, be that 
as it may, it could hardly be applied in New Zealand under our Act of 
1910. Blair, J., in Sumpter v. Stevenson (1939) N.Z.L.R. 446, quashed 
a conviction which relied this decision, because our 1910 Indecent 
Publications Act was less stringent. It could well be, however, that under 
the Amendment of 1954, a judge would have to hold otherwise. 


Subsection 2 of Section 5 of the principal Act as amended is the safe- 
guard—the Magistrate must be of opinion that the Act of the defendant 
is of an immoral or mischievous tendency. Although this may to some 
extent be nullified by section 8 of the principal Act, which states that it 
shall be no defence that the defendant had no knowledge that the docu- 
ment was of an indecent nature, yet it is surely clear that the purpose 
and intention of libraries in including all kinds of material is to teach 
discrimination, to arm people for life by showing the world as it is instead 
of as some would like it to be, to dispel ignorance which may be dangerous. 
In passing, however, let us remember that although the purpose of an act 
may be good, its actual tendency may in extreme cases be mischievous. 

Censorship in general terms has always been the happy hunting ground 
of the crank, the wowser and the individual who is arrogant enough to 
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want to impose his own views on the rest of the community. Walter 
Lippman has pointed out that ‘no official yet born on this earth is wise 
enough or generous enough to separate good ideas from bad ideas, good 
beliefs from bad beliefs’, but earlier still, Francis Bacon made this striking 
pronouncement: ‘For whatever deserves to exist deserves also to be 
known, for knowledge is the image of existence, and things mean and 
splendid exist alike.’ 

Most librarians would say, with a full sense of responsibility, that 
children—and adolescents—should be allowed to see and read of the world 
as it is, not as we would like it to be. There are ugly things in life, and the 
child must not be left defenceless against them. The child who is prepared 
and ready to meet them, who knows of them, and is forearmed against 
them, who by knowing of evil as well as of good has learned to dis- 
criminate between the two—that child is fortunate indeed. This is not to 
corrupt or deprave the innocent, and the deleterious effect on the very 
few should not be allowed to weigh against the necessary information 
of the great majority. 

The Courts in New Zealand have a high tradition of enlightenment in 
administering censorship laws. It is probable that libraries will have 
nothing to fear from the new Amendment. Libraries do not display 
material which is palpably indecent; in practice they handle a good deal 
of literary material with care and discretion. There are always the cranks 
and the witch-hunters with us (consider, for example, the resolution 
proposed by the Nelson Branch of the R.S.A. at the last annual conference 
of that body regarding the loyalty of teachers) and it is therefore necessary 
to consider legislation of this kind very carefully, but it should be remem- 
bered that the Courts have always been chary of convicting in a criminal 
matter unless there is evidence of guilty intent, or of that kind of negligence 
which is almost as culpable. 

One new ground has been added to those which a Magistrate must 
now take into account in determining indecency. Since there are various 
views about how fast and how fully the immature and adolescent should 
be informed about the existence of the seamier side of life, it may be an 
awkward ground for the Courts to adjudicate upon. But in all the circum- 
stances, there should be little danger. The document must first of all be 
held to be an indecent one, and the other circumstances which must be 
taken into account in doing that are explicitly stated. 

Section 5 of the principal Act, that of 1910, places the definition of 
indecent under the jurisdiction and decision of a Magistrate who is 
enjoined to take into consideration not merely the nature of the document, 
but also the circumstances of the act done by the defendant, the purpose 
for which the act was done, and the literary, scientific or artistic merit, 
or the importance of the document. Evidence of the latter kind has always 
been regarded as inadmissible under the present English law. As to what 
is indecent, apart from the ‘tendency to deprave’ clause, the amending 
legislation, in clause 3, provides that a document shall be deemed to be 
indecent if it unduly emphasizes the importance of sex, horror, crime, 
cruelty or violence. The safeguard here, of course, will be the word 
‘unduly’. 

As librarians will be generally aware, there has been a series of prosecu- 
tions in Great Britain this year for obscene publications. Apart from those 
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made against the publishers, distributors, etc., of the purely pornographic, 
with which we need not concern ourselves, there have been three main 
cases, apart from the Decameron fiasco in Swindon, those involving 
The Philanderer, September in Quinze and The Image and the Search. 
It was in the first of these cases, that a notable summing-up was delivered 
by Mr Justice Stable, which was reprinted at length in a recent issue. In 
this case, the prosecution failed, and in the last mentioned, a jury at the 
Central Criminal Court has twice disagreed, and the affair is formally 
terminated. The other case, which was heard by the Recorder of London, 
resulted in a conviction, although I am not certain whether there has been 
an appeal. Mr Justice Stable’s charge to the jury in Regina vs. Warburg 
has given at any rate a judicial opinion which may be set beside the words 
of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, while the end result of all these prose- 
cutions has been the formation of a joint committee of publishers, authors, 
literary agents, printers and lawyers, under the chairmanship of Sir Alan 
Herbert, to draw up recommendations and draft a Parliamentary Bill, 
the purpose of which is to be to admit evidence of ‘intent’ by way of 
protecting serious and artistic publications, while penalising cheap porno- 
graphy and the sadistic ‘Comic’. There has recently been a charge in the 
Home Secretaryship in England, which alone could have a vital effect in 
reinforcing the recent failures to secure Court convictions. 

In New Zealand, where, as I have said, the Cockburn dictum has been 
held inadmissible under the 1910 law, we are now apparently moving 
backwards, while there is at long last some prospect of the English law 
moving forwards. If our hasty legislators had waited a little, as they were 
advised to do, they might have had an English law to progress with, 
instead of going backwards in time with (and to) Victoria. 

The position needs very careful watching, both now and in the more 
distant future. In the first place, there is to be a Recess Committee set 
up to consider further the recommendations of the Committee of inquiry 
and the late Minister of Customs suggested to it, in the course of his 
speech in Parliament, that it ‘might very usefully give a considerable 
amount of attention to the Indecent Publications Act, which has been 
in force for over thirty years and is not up to date. It is archaic, it is 
inefficient, but if that Committee could give a good deal of attention to 
that subject, then I am sure improvements in the legislation dealing with 
printed matter could readily be suggested.” This means that the Associa- 
tion needs to determine its view of the 1910 Act, as amended by the recent 
legislation, and consider whether it should offer any evidence or opinion 
to the Recess Committee. 


In the second place, whatever may be the intentions of the present 
administrators as regards the operation of the 1954 amendment—and 
there is reason to believe they are likely to be fairly reasonable—the 
power will still be there for some future Minister, or some future Under- 
Secretary or other officer, to make use of. Even if the Regulations made 
prove less stringent, they can be altered at will. The English law had lain 
virtually dormant as far as books with any pretensions to literary merit 
were concerned, for a good many years untill this year; but a deter- 
mined Home Secretary and Director of Public Prosecutions who wished 
to could and did still fall back on it to conduct a meaningless official 
‘purity’ campaign. In other words, eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
‘COMICS QUESTION’ FIASCO 


G. W. TURNER 


Many battles have been fought for causes which are already out of date 
before the fighting is finished. A new battle has arisen from another 
direction and the advanced spirits of a few years earlier are left rehearsing 
‘battles long ago’. So it is with the great battle of nineteenth century 
liberalism against censorship. It was a necessary fight and the tolerance 
it has precariously won is an advance on the bigotry of earlier times. 
But a rapidly changing world has quite altered the battlefronts and pre- 
vious gains can only hinder our movements unless they become the basis 
for new attack and defence. 

The old type of censorship was aimed at suppressing frankness about 
sex, and the best of its opponents, while allowing that genuine porno- 
graphy which debased and vulgarized human love required some form 
of control, vigorously attacked those who wished to suppress the expres- 
sion of youth and life, and who by driving frankness of expression under- 
ground in fact did much to promote the genuine pornography which 
alone reasonably calls for control. 

But sex occupies a very small corner of modern pornography. Its very 
absence in comics is one of the symptoms of the abnormality of this 
literature. Violence has become a much more important issue for the 
modern censor. Like sex it has its legitimate and its debased forms. It 
can express the deepest truths of tragedy or the puerile ravings of frustra- 
tion according to whether it is mastered by the artist or allowed to domin- 
ate the low-grade mentality. In its debased form it is capable of much 
greater harm than earlier pornography ever threatened: it is directly 
antisocial and obsessed with the infliction of physical pain. 

The amount of violence in comics has been sufficiently publicized to 
need no elaboration here. The impossibility of keeping their influence 
from any child has been amply treated elsewhere. The need for control 
is obvious enough. 

Legislation has been enacted to control comics. But it is not legislation 
we can welcome without reserve. Its greatest danger is that it does not 
sufficiently safeguard against censorship of the old bad type, the silly 
attack on frankness about sex as such, and as the obverse of the same 
fault it does not sufficiently define what it is aimed at; it does not suffi- 
ciently specify violence and racial antagonism in comics. There are 
faults in its methods of operation—ask your nearest bookseller! 

It is not surprising that the legislation was bad. It is legislation affecting 
the book trade made by people who whatever their knowledge in other 
fields are not experts in books. Those people who are interested in books, 
with the exception of a library association branch in a remote province 
appear to have offered little help, or not offered it forcibly enough. 

The key to this defeat is the preoccupation of the library profession 


Mr Turner is Reférence Librarian, Canterbury Public Library, Christchurch. 
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with the old battle against censorship, the old Victorian tolerance which 
tolerates good and bad equally benignly, the flabby liberalism which 
inspires the free-and-rental compromise and so waters down library 
stocks with ‘popular’ books that only the expert who no longer needs 
the public library can find his way reliably to books that will not mislead 
him and waste his time. 

The comics issue has passed, but for the need for vigilance in the 
operation of the new legislation. But is it possible that some librarians 
may still re-examine the theoretical bases of public library policy gener- 
ally? The opposite of non-committal liberalism is not intolerance— 
dedicated people are often the most tolerant because they will give an 
opponent the fair go they demand themselves. But they are hard on the 
insipid, the shoddy and the insincere. The Communist can admire the 
Roman Catholic polemic which hits hard and scientifically and lights up 
a bit of the truth from another angle. The person who believes in some- 
thing respects others who believe in something. If librarians really believed 
in the value of good books, they would not become intolerant in any 
objectionable sense; they would not wish to suppress any part of truth 
or any person’s way of appreciating truth; in fact truth (not ‘demand’) 
would become their criterion. They would refuse to tolerate only the half 
alive, the ‘recreational reading’ which believing in nothing can neither 
create nor re-create, the ‘harmless’ amusement which sees no harm in 
wasting the few precious years of time allotted to man, the murder story 
which justifies itself by urging that the murder is not of course taken 
seriously (we in Christchurch know the tragic results of murder not taken 
seriously)—we would in short regard English libraries more and American 
ones less. 

Nothing can be done immediately. We cannot snatch away the services 
which have been allowed to come in to our libraries. But some general 
policy clarification, some indication that rental collections are a regret- 
table compromise which will ‘wither away’ as soon as possible; in general 
some positive conception of librarianship which is effective beyond the 
library walls (even if it means a new constitution for the Library 
Association) would do much to revive those who have found no inspiration 
in the present Library Association and present libraries. 


‘COMICS’ AND ‘OBSCENE 
PUBLICATIONS’ 


(From the Bookseller November 13th 1954) 


Now that Parliament has re-assembled, full expression has been given 
to the deep and widespread concern that is felt about the circulation of 
‘horror comics’ among children. It has been made plain that the new 
Home Secretary (Major Gwilym Lloyd-George) is expected to regard the 
problem as one of the utmost importance and pressing urgency. In the 
House of Commons he has had to answer questions on the subject put 
to him not as isolated questions but in batches; and there is no possibility 
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that he will be allowed, as his predecessor was two years ago, to dismiss 
the matter by references to violence in Stevenson, Henty and Ballantine, 
and to the alien element of censorship in the ‘English way of life.’ 

At the same time, discussion is proceeding vigorously, in the correspon- 
dence in The Times and elsewhere, on the harrying by the police of 
distinguished publishers who now, as a group of eminent writers put it, 
have to publish ‘under the shadow of the Old Bailey’. Reform of the law 
is being called for on all sides, by lawyers as well as by laymen; and any 
proposed reforms will have to take into account the ludicrous situation 
that exists when children cannot be protected from the most loathsome 
and pernicious publications produced deliberately for them, while serious, 
adult books are censored. At last it is being realized how hypocritical 
it is for a country to condemn books that would have no circulation 
beyond adults if attention were not called to them, on the grounds of the 
possible effects these books might have on a twelve-year-old girl, while 
saying at the same time that children’s publications themselves, however 
horrible, vicious and corrupting, cannot i prosecuted because they are 
not ‘technically’ obscene. 

It is commonly supposed that it is the law itself which is responsible 
for this situation—that it is the fault of the law, which provides against 
obscenity in one form only. It is interesting, however, to see what has 
been the Government’s attitude to the whole question. 

It has also been commonly supposed that prosecutions for obscene 
publications were entirely a matter for the local police, that a book might 
be considered obscene by the magistrates in one district, and not obscene 
by the magistrates in another; and that while this produced anomalies, 
it was the alternative to ‘centralization’ which amounted to censorship. 
In recent years, however, centralization has become a little more pro- 
nounced. The mysterious Home Office ‘list’ of books, about which 
Government spokesmen used to be evasive on the grounds that its publi- 
cation would be tantamount to censorship, has recently been referred to 
as an accepted fact. It should never be overlooked that it was on the 
explicit instructions of the Director of Public Prosecutions that the 
Decameron was prosecuted at Swindon; this was stated as part of the 
evidence for the prosecution. And now that reform of the law is being 
called for so urgently and the Home Secretary himself has promised to 
look into the matter, the Government’s attitude will have to be made 
known. 

It is necessary to examine the recent developments in the prosecution 
of serious books on charges of obscenity in the light of what is beyond 
all doubt the principal statement on the subject that has been made on 
behalf of any British Government since the war. This was the statement 
made in the House of Commons in 1949 by Sir Hartley Shawcross, then 
Attorney-General. The book in question was The Naked and the Dead. 
As in the case of The Image and the Search, which was first attacked by 
the Sunday Express, it was a Sunday newspaper, the Sunday Times, which 
called for suppression of the book. The Attorney-General’s statement, 
which should undoubtedly be recalled at the present time, was as follows: 

‘After consultations with the Director of Public Prosecutions, I have 
decided not to initiate proceedings in this case, a prosecution which does 
not require my fiat. As, however, the matter is of some public importance, 
perhaps I may indicate the reasons which have led me to this conclusion. 

‘The matter is a difficult one upon which different views may well be 
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held. | am not prepared to say that no court would treat this regrettable 
publication as obscene. The matter is one of fact and degree, and it may 
be that some courts would consider that the publication did offend the 
law. I have, however, never regarded it as my duty to institute proceedings 
in every case in which it can be argued, possibly successfully, that the 
criminal law has been infringed. I do so only where I consider that the 
protection of public interests in a broad sense require the criminal law 
to be set in motion, whether in order to punish offenders or to deter 
others from the commission of offences. 

‘In cases of the kind involved here, there are two public interests to 
which I must have regard. It is important that no publication should be 
permitted to deprave or corrupt morals, to exalt vice or to encourage its 
commission. It is also important that there should be the least possible 
interference with the freedom of publication, and the Attorney-General 
should not seek to make the criminal law a vehicle for imposing a censor- 
ship on the frank discussion of sordid and unedifying aspects of life 
simply on the grounds of offence against taste or manners. While there is 
much in this most tedious and lengthy book which is foul, lewd and 
revolting, looking at it as a whole I do not think that its intent is to 
corrupt or deprave, or that it is likely to lead to any result other than 
disgust at its contents.’ 

Before the Attorney-General had made this statement, the publishers of 
The Naked and the Dead had been visited by an inspector from Scotland 
Yard. In spite of this, and in spite of the Attorney-General’s reminder 
first, that a prosecution could be undertaken against the book without 
his authority, and, second, that such a prosecution might be successful, 
there were, in fact, no prosecutions against The Naked and the Dead. 
The Attorney-General’s statement, it appears, gave satisfaction to the 
House of Commons. He was assured that ‘his decision on a book which, 
whatever its defects, is a serious attempt at a work of art, would be widely 
welcomed among sensible people.’ 

The Government’s views on censorship were even more strongly 
expressed in a debate on children’s comics in 1952. This seems extra- 
ordinary now, but in the light of the Attorney-General’s statement and 
before prosecutions had been launched against publishers of high repute, 
were evidently accepted, though no doubt with misgivings, in the matter 
of the comics. Commenting on that debate at the time, the Bookseller 
said: “The debate in the House of Commons on children’s comics which 
glorify violence and crime disclosed a curious situation. While MP’s 
who urged that Government action should be taken in the matter of 
children’s literature represented themselves as strongly opposed to 
censorship of adult literature, it appears that the law which makes possible 
the suppression of the latter is not applicable to children’s comics, no 
matter how pernicious these might be, because they cannot technically 
be described as “‘obscene”’.’ 

As soon as the debate began it was abundantly clear that those who 
urged that measures should be taken against the comics were no enemies 
of the freedom of the printed word. It was an author, Mr Maurice 
Edelman, who moved that action should be taken about comics. He said: 
‘consider that any form of censorship for literature which has ever been 
tstablished has been harmful in its consequences and a laughing stock 
before history.” Dr Horace King, who seconded, said that while he was 
against all kinds of censorship for grown-up people, ‘we have always 
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been able to reconcile our passion for freedom with a desire and determi- 
nation to protect our own children.’ 

The summing-up by the Government spokesman, Sir Hugh Lucas- 
Tooth, makes ironic reading today in the light of this year’s prosecutions. 
The Director of Public Prosecutions had ‘always firmly advised’ that the 
comics could not form the basis of a successful prosecution since they 
were not obscene within the meaning of the law. It had, therefore, been 
suggested that it might be desirable to amend the word ‘obscene’ and to 
extend it in some way to cover these publications. But there were diffi- 
culties. The Minister said he thought it fair to say that it would be virtually 
impossible to seek to define by statute what it was that members wanted 
to control, and the other method by which Government action might be 
taken was in the setting up of a censorship. ‘Hon. members opposite 
said very firmly that they were entirely against censorship, and I am very 
glad to hear it.’ But a good deal of what members had suggested came 
very nearly to something like a censorship. Members had said that 
children were not allowed to go into public houses or to see certain films, 
but it was entirely different to forbid the sale of particular articles. ‘One 
would at once have something like a licensing system for newsvendors and 
bookshops which would mean being two-thirds of the way towards a 
general censorship of literature. He believed with Mr Edelman that all 
censorships were either oppressive or ridiculous or both. ‘I beg this House 
to keep a sense of proportion with regard to this problem.’ 

The Minister referred to the works of Stevenson, Henty and Ballantine, 
whose works ‘contain scenes of great vigour, and indeed of violence’, 
and which had certainly not done children any harm. This aroused the 
anger of one headmaster who wrote prophetically to The Times: ‘The 
Home Office, instead of grappling with this problem, while it is still a 
comparatively small sore, is, apparently going to wait until the cancerous 
growth is so large that even a surgical operation will not be successful.’ 

But so recently as August of this year, when the prosecutions of Secker 
and Warburg, Hutchinson and Heinemann were very much the question 
of the hour, the argument about ‘no censorship’ was still being used by 
the Government in the matter of children’s comics. The Mayor of Blyth 
sent to the department of the Director of Public Prosecutions a sample 
‘horror comic’. That department, which had by that time authorized the 
prosecution of the Decameron, ruled that there were insufficient grounds 
for prosecution. The Home Secretary communicated this decision to the 
Mayor of Blyth, voluntarily adding his own rider to the effect that the 
alternative was censorship which was alien to the British way of life. 

It is probably safe to say—at least it may be hoped—that if Parliament 
had been sitting at the time, this would not have been allowed to pass. 
The temper of the House—reflecting, presumably, that of the public— 
has changed very considerably since the 1952 debate. Major Lloyd George 
did not tell a House of Commons that could, and in fact did, cite the case 
of the prosecution of the Decameron, that the protection of children from 
horrors would be censorship and anathema. His first approach to the 
matter was cautious. There were ‘one or two defects’ in the law, he 
admitted, but on the whole it had ‘operated fairly well with occasional 
exceptions.” By the end of the day however, when a whole battery of 
questions had been asked, he was saying: ‘I share the concern of everyone 
in the House and the country. I have seen some of these things, as have 
other members, and there is no doubt at all that some action is necessary.’ 
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He has referred to other aspects of the law which affect authors and 
publishers, and it is clear that the whole problem is one which he will not 
be allowed to shelve. He has already been pressed to present a report 
before Christmas. It is a report which, it may now be exptected, will 
accept the fact that there may be one law for adults and another for 
children, and that this principle must operate in precisely the opposite 
way from the way in which it has operated hitherto. At a recent Brains 
Trust, the headmaster of Bolton School said: ‘I suppose that at no time 
does mankind appear more ludicrous than when officials endeavour to 
censor artists, painting, writing or sculpture.’ He followed that immediately 
by referring to the so-called children’s literature that is now causing so 
much concern, and said: ‘On that issue there is no freedom whatever in 
this school. They are prohibited inside school.’ There seems reason at 
last to believe that the country as a whole takes this commonsense view. 


THE BRITISH HOUSE 
OF COMMONS AND OBSCENE 
PUBLICATIONS 


In view of the amendments made to the Indecent Publications Act during 
the last session of Parliament in New Zealand, and of the almost casual 
way in which vital changes were made in the law without interested 
persons and bodies having the opportunity of making representations, it 
is of interest to see how differently the subject is treated by the ‘Mother 
of Parliaments’ at Westminster. The two subjects of prosecution for 
obscene publications and of children’s ‘horror’ comics attracted some 
attention from members of the British House of Commons when Parlia- 
ment resumed after the summer recess last October, and after a pre- 
liminary engagement at question-time, the question was debated again 
on the motion for the adjournment. 

The matter was raised by two members, both authors, and one from 
each side of the House—H. Montgomery Hyde and Roy Jenkins. Mr 
Montgomery Hyde said that the subject was one of particular interest and 
importance to all those who, on the one hand, were concerned with the 
country’s moral health, especially with the moral health of its young, 
and, on the other hand, to all those who valued our tradition of freedom. 
‘People are puzzled by the apparent anomalies and inconsistencies of the 
present law of obscene libel. For instance, they wonder why material 
known as crime comics or horror comics, some of it of a decidedly 
obectionable character, is allowed to enter the country unchecked, or 
in some cases to originate here, while at the same time the law permits 
a bench of county magistrates, as happened recently, to order the 
destruction as obscene of all copies found by the police in a bookshop 
of Boccaccio’s Decameron, a work which has been regarded as a literary 
classic throughout the civilized world for the past 500 years.’ 

The procedure for dealing with obscene publications fell into four 
parts. The law could be invoked to prosecute a publisher, a printer or an 
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author for the common law misdemeanour of publishing an obscene libel. 
On the other hand, the Obscene Publications Act, 1857, often called 
Lord Campbell’s Act, operated in a different way, ‘in a rather unique 
way, in that it does not directly concern the author or the publisher, but 
merely the article itself and the shopkeeper or retailer who stocks it.’ Then 
there were the Customs Act, 1876, and the Post Office Act, 1953, under 
both of which articles could be seized. 

After quoting the Hicklin test of obscenity, Mr Hyde said that its 
drawback was its rigidity. ‘In the first place, it has always been applied 
hitherto in connection with sex matters, but if one takes the words 
“obscene” and “immoral” they are not strictly speaking in the dictionary 
sense applied exclusively to sex, though many people appear to think 
they are.’ To his mind, there was no doubt that the tendency of the crime 
and horror comics which he had seen exhibited under the auspices of the 
National Union of Teachers was to deprave and corrupt, but hitherto 
no attempt had been made to apply the test to this class of literature. 
Secondly, the Hicklin test did not constitute sufficient safeguards to 
reputable authors and publishers, as distinct from mere purveyors of 
pornography. ‘On strict interpretation, it leaves the publisher, in effect, 
to prove that his publications are suitable reading for an innocent school- 
girl. It is true that the more enlightened judges nowadays are careful to 
tell juries that they must consider the tastes and standards of today in 
deciding what is likely to deprave and corrupt.’ 

Mr Hyde referred to the summing-up of Mr Justice Stable in the case of 
The Philanderer, but said that on the other hand, some judges still applied 
the test as if they were living in the times of Chief Justice Cockburn. 
In a more recent case than that of The Philanderer, the Recorder of 
London had directed the jury that ‘a book which might not affect the 
mind of an archbishop might well affect the mind of a callow youth or 
a girl just budding into womanhood.’ 


The Cockburn test was ‘purely speculative. It regards neither the 
author’s nor the publisher’s intention, nor the merit of the work. It is 
solely concerned with its hypothetical effect on a susceptible reader. 
Expert literary or scientific evidence is not admissible, and this evidence 
cannot be considered by the magistrate or put to the jury. As long ago 
as 1908 a Select Committee of both Houses considered the question of 
indecent literature, and recommended that evidence of this kind should 
be considered in the courts. It might be interesting if the Under-Secretary 
could tell the House why that recommendation was not followed up. A 
more elastic test has been evolved in the American courts. They have 
discarded the innocent schoolgirl test for some time in favour of a more 
rational and up-to-date test which considers the dominant effect of the 
matter complained of.’ 


There were other anomalies also. Where works were seized under the 
Act of 1857, the onus was on the occupier or owner of the premises to 
show cause why they should not be destroyed. ‘The author and publisher 
have no right to be heard, although, in practice, it is only fair to say that 
some magistrates make a point of hearing what they have to say.’ Again, 
there was no time limit between the date of publication and subsequent 
action. “Works which have circulated freely for a number of years may 
suddenly become the subject of criminal proceedings, through the act 
of some interfering busybody.’ Again, there was no uniformity of penalties 
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or practice. An offence which might cost a bookseller £10 in Edinburgh 
might cost £100 in London or £400 in Lancashire. Further, the publisher 
and printer were invariably prosecuted, but the author only sometimes. 
Finally, the Customs could destroy allegedly obscene matter without 
having recourse to the Courts. 


The Home Secretary had recently stated that there were defects in the 
law, and that there were aspects which concerned authors and publishers 
particularly. The idea of a censorship was generally repugnant to most 
people in England, which had not had a censorship since the end of the 
17th century. Mr Hyde proposed, as an immediate remedial step, the 
setting up of a departmental committee to enquire into the whole subject, 
similar to that set up to investigate the problems of homosexuality and 
prostitution. The Minister might also consider ‘the appointment of a 
committee of authors and publishers drawn from the Authors’ Society 
and the Publishers’ Association, as well as from other trade bodies— 
particularly those connected with the distribution of literature—to 
advise him on trends in the publishing and literary world.’ He suggested 
that the Government should take some administrative action, which did 
not involve the introduction of legislation. With regard to comics, he 
suggested prosecution of some, as a test case, to see whether this type of 
literature could be brought within the Cockburn definition of obscenity. 
If a magistrate made a destruction order, there should then lie an appeal 
on the point of law involved to a divisional court of the Queen’s B3nch 
Division. Other suggestions that he wished to make were that in cases 
involving the prosecution of a retailer, the author and publisher should 
always be heard; and that no action beyond the stage of seizure by the 
Police should take place without the consent of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. That would rectify a serious injustice and also bring about 
a measure of uniformity. The remedies he had proposed, Mr Hyde 
concluded, ‘would seem to be the minimum requirements regarding a 
matter which has considerably disturbed the public conscience.’ 


Mr Roy Jenkins said that Mr Hyde had put his finger on two points 
of difficulty, the first being the inadmissibility under the Cockburn 
judgment of the intent of the author. ‘The second, which it is impossible 
to avoid, is that there is a feeling that there is an unusual discrepancy in 
the summing-up from some judges.’ On the suggestion of a departmental 
committee, he disagreed with Mr Hyde. The experience of the 1908 
Committee of the two Houses did not suggest that that would be effective. 
He told the House that under the auspices of the Society of Authors, a 
fairly representative committee had been appointed to look into the 
matter. This committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Herbert, 
included among publisher and author members, Mr W. A. R. Collins, 
Mr Rupert Hart-Davis, Mr V. S. Pritchett, Sir Herbert Read and Mr 
Walter Allen. They hoped to present a report to the Home Secretary 
before Christmas. 


For the Government, the Under-Secretary at the Home Office, Sir 
Hugh Lucas-Tooth said that the House would be grateful to the two 
members who had spoken for raising this important matter, which 
covered two interlocking questions. Both questions were unsuitable for 
discussion on an adjournment debate, because the essence of them was 
whether the present law should be amended. He did not propose to try 
to get round the rule, and as he could not deal with the real issues 
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involved, there would perhaps be some danger of his giving a false 
impression in his reply. ‘It might be thought that I was hiding some 
unwillingness to take action behind a procedural technicality or even 
that I was treating lightly what is a very serious matter. I want to say 
right away, therefore, that this is a very serious question, which raises 
moral issues, and impinges on what has been called the freedom of the 
pen, which is one aspect of the freedom of speech generally.’ He therefore 
proposed to start by giving an explicit assurance that the Home Secretary 
was fully alive to the importance of the question and to the public concern 
about it. He and other Ministers were giving most careful consideration 
to the question and in particular to the representations which were 
recently made by a deputation led by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


With regard to the general question of obscene publications, the 
enforcement of the law was not a matter for the Home Secretary, who 
could not give instructions to anyone about a prosecution. This was a 
matter for the chief constables and the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
The Home Secretary could not express an opinion about a publication; 
he could only refer them to the Director of Public Prosecutions, who had 
seen a number of objectionable magazines and had expressed the view 
that proceedings in respect of such publications were unlikely to be 
successful. If more, or less, stringent action was desired, it would be 
necessary to amend the law. 


He had been asked why successive Governments had done nothing to 
implement the recommendations of the 1908 Committee. The main 
recommendation, that cases could, with the consent of the accused, be 
dealt with summarily by magistrates, had been implemented to a con- 
siderable extent by the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, now incorporated in 
the Magistrates Courts Act, 1952. What Mr Hyde had had in mind, was 
a recommendation of the Committee which was, in fact, one ‘of a some- 
what extraordinary kind’. The Act proposed by the Committee was to 
exempt ‘any book of literary merit or reputation or genuine work of art’. 
The Committee considered that it would be almost impossible to devise 
any definition which would cover this exemption, and went on to suggest 
that the matter should be left to the discretion of magistrates. ‘As an 
expression of ideal opinion, that recommendation was admirable, and 
would, I think, be agreed in all parts of the House, but it is equally clear 
that the Committee itself was quite satisfied that, beyond expressing the 
ideal, it was unable to suggest any method by which it could be carried 
out.’ 


On the question of a commission or committee, he said that while the 
problems of homosexuality and prostitution gave a committee ample 
scope for work, the question of horror comics did not. ‘In the present 
case, the facts are known. Any member who saw the exhibition arranged 
by the National Union of Teachers will have grasped the facts. There is 
not a great volume of law involved, although the law may not be 
altogether clear. Public opinion has been fully canvassed.’ The House 
had heard that a committee of authors and publishers had been set up 
to consider the matter from an expert point of view; he assured members 
that if that committee made recommendations to the Home Secretary, 
they would certainly receive the most careful attention. ‘Indeed, we should 
welcome suggestions from them.’ 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
COMMITTEE 


NZLA REPRESENTATIONS 


IN an article elsewhere in this issue ‘Some implications of the “‘Comics 
Question” fiasco’, there is an implication that the Association (apart 
from a ‘branch in a remote province’) was inactive in countering the recent 
legislation following the Report of the special committee on Moral 
Delinquency in Children and Adolescents, to give its full and cumbersome 
title. This is not altogether accurate, and the following is a copy of the 
written statement made to the Committee and signed by the President, 
Mr H. W. B. Bacon: 

‘The Council of my Association asks that your Committee should 
consider its views on the subjects of library service, of comics and of the 
censorship of books. 

‘My Association views with concern the nature of many comics, 
particularly those which emphasize violence. It feels, however, that in 
the long term the answer to such degrading literature is to be found in 
the positive encouragement of good reading by the better provision of 
libraries for children and young people. The experience of children’s 
librarians is that good books, if they are plentifully and attractively 
available, drive out bad ones. A statement to this effect by Dorothy Neal 
White, formerly Children’s Librarian, Dunedin Public Library, is attached 
as Enclosure 1; it is from About Books for Children, published by the 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research in conjunction with this 
Association. 

‘The School Library Service of the National Library Service has had 
a marked effect in making children’s books available, but, although the 
number of schools and the number of children served by the School 
Library Service has increased considerably in the last few years, and is 
likely to increase still further as the school population rises, the funds 
available to the School Library Service for the purchase of books under 
Vote: Education, Subdivision III, has not increased in proportion. My 
Association has recently recommended that the service given by the 
School Library Service should be extended to provide an addition to 
stock of one book per child per year, irrespective of whether children 
live in the city or the country (see Enclosure 2)’. (This enclosure is the 
letter sent to the Minister of Education on September 23rd 1952, following 
discussion by Council at its meeting of 15th August 1952—see New 
Zealand Libraries 15:164 S ’°52.—Eb.) 

‘The improvement of library service generally should be considered in 
conjunction with the improvement of children’s library service, for it is 
important that children who have learned to appreciate books should, as 
they grow into adolescence and adulthood, continue to make good reading 
an integral part of their lives. The statement from the National Library 
Service annual report for the year ended 31st March 1950 (Enclosure 3) 
is one of the best summaries in print of the functions of a public library, 
and demonstrates the value of a service to which every possible support, 
both local and governmental, should be given. It is particularly important 
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that first-class people should be attracted to the profession of librarian- 
ship, and that library authorities should offer salaries which will attract 
trained librarians. 

‘The New Zealand Library Association has more than once pointed out 
to the Government the need for dollar and sterling funds to enable 
libraries to purchase good books. A copy of a letter sent to the Minister 
of Education on 29th January 1951 is attached as Enclosure 4.’ (This 
letter, following the lifting of restrictions on the importation of books from 
countries in the sterling area, urged that generous provision be made for 
dollar funds to be available to libraries for the purchase, particularly, 
of children’s books.—Ep.) 

‘My Association has from time to time represented to the Government 
its views on the censorship of books, and it was partly as a result of its 
representations that the Government decided in February 1953 to set up 
the Advisory Committee on the Importation of Books. I enclose for your 
information a copy of a report of the Censorship Committee of the New 
Zealand Library Association dated August 1946, which still reflects the 
Association’s opinion on this subject (Enclosure 5).’ (This report is 
printed in New Zealand Libraries 9:189-91 N ’46—Ep.) 

‘It is considered that the present method of control of books is working 
well, and that the Advisory Committee appointed by the Government is 
a thoroughly responsible and capable one. On the other hand, my 
Association realizes that there is a need for the control of comics and 
analogous pulp literature, but it considers that such material should be 
carefully defined, so that the present machinery for the control of books 
may be retained. 

‘My Association will be glad to supply any further information you 
may require.’ 

As will be seen from the minutes of the Standing Executive Committee 
elsewhere in this issue, the subject of the Indecent Publications Amend- 
ment Act, 1954, has also been the subject of discussion. A report to that 
meeting shows that consideration was given to the Bill when it was 
introduced by those Wellington members of Council who could be 
reached easily by telephone in the short time available before the second 
reading, and telegrams were sent to the Minister of Customs and the 
Leader of the Opposition stating: ‘New Zealand Library Association 
expresses alarm at the looseness of wording of Indecent Publications 
Amendment Bill. From Clause 4.(1) (b) it appears that libraries are 
directly concerned and from Clause 2. that the range of potential offenders 
is unnecessarily wide. Association respectfully submits that Bill be 
referred to appropriate committee to enable representations to be made.’ 


FREEDOM OF THE PEN 


A LETTER TO THE TIMES 


From The Times, London, October 27th, 1954: 

$in,—The authors whose names appear at the foot of this letter are 
gravely concerned with the prosecutions for alleged ‘obscene libels’ 
charged against a number of authors and publishers. Such prosecutions 
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threaten to establish, they think, something like a police censorship of 
literature, constituting an attack upon the freedom of the pen for which 
a long and sometimes bitter struggle was fought and won in the past. 

It is, of course, recognized by all decent authors that certain books 
of an entirely obscene and filthy kind should be condemned and destroyed, 
but it is equally recognized that that duty of the Law should not be allowed 
to open the way to a puritanical crusade, backed by police prosecution, 
against authors who claim the liberty and the right of fearlessly describing 
the realities of life, freely and fearlessly for adult minds. 

On this subject, Mr Justice Stable recently gave a wise and liberal 
direction in which he invited a jury to recognize that novels are not written 
solely for adolescent minds, and that what might have been thought 
improper at one period of history may be considered permissible at the 
present time when there is greater freedom of public opinion on such 
subjects as sex. Unfortunately this does not seem to have influenced other 
judges in recent cases, and authors and publishers are at the mercy of 
juries who vary in their verdicts according to their level of intelligence, or 
their ignorance of the great masterpieces of literature and contemporary 
writing. 

It would be disastrous to English literature if authors had to write 
under the shadow of the Old Bailey if they failed to produce works 
suitable for the teen-ager, and if publishers were forced to reject books 
which, however serious in intent and however lit by genius, contained 
passages which might be blue-pencilled by a police sergeant or a common 
informer. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 


RUSSELL, HAROLD NICOLSON, COMPTON MACKENZIE, 
J. B. Priesttey, H. E. Bates, W. S. MAUGHAM, PHILIP GiBBs. 


POLICE AGAINST THE 
PUBLISHERS 


FROM THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
OCTOBER 2, 1954 


Last week two men described as ‘publishers’ were sent to prison for 
nine and six months respectively by the Recorder of London for what 
was described in legal terms as ‘conspiring to publish obscene libels’. 
Ordinary people, having studied the evidence would describe the offence 
alleged against these persons as peddling dirty books; and the bluntness 
of everyday language exactly hits the mark. A week earlier, before the 
same judge, a world-famous firm of publishers, of unimpeachable good 
name, was also convicted of conspiring to publish an obscene libel. But, 
in this case, ordinary people would be hard put to it to say exactly what 
the offence was. For the offending book had been seriously reviewed by 
distinguished reviewers in reputable journals and had established itself 
in the circulating libraries without previous complaint. In effect, its 
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offence was that a jury, under considerable pressure from the prosecution, 
came to the conclusion that parts of it could tend to ‘deprave and corrupt’ 
those into whose hands it might fall—a characteristic it shared with many 
established works of art and literature. 

The two cases seen together illustrate well enough the problem of 
obscenity. No subject is so difficult to discuss without hypocrisy. Those 
who avoid the Pecksniffian taint are apt to fall into Podsnappery. No 
one’s motives are wholly ‘pure’; we all tend to think other people’s 
enjoyments should be curtailed while safeguarding our own. The law 
reflects an uneasy conscience and a troubled mind. No strict definition 
of obscenity can stand logical scrutiny. Few will be disposed to defend 
the nineteenth-century legal test which defines it as anything that may 
tend to deprave and corrupt anybody open to such immoral influences. 
Mr Justice Stable earned the gratitude of all of us in his summing-up in 
the case of Regina vs. Warburg last July when he pointed out that public 
taste must not be held at the level of the adolescent—or, he might have 
added, the fetichist and senile pervert. 

Definition in this instance has erred by too great a precision. The truth 
is that there are no absolute canons in this field. Eliot wrote of Arnold 
and Emerson as the ‘guardians of unalterable law’—and this sense of 
certainty was a common enough nineteenth-century concept. But the 
‘unalterable law’ of the Victorians often makes as little sense to their 
great-grandchildren as it would have done to Swift, say, or the Restora- 
tion dramatists. Each generation sets its own standards of taste. Words 
pass beyond the pale of decency and return to common usage; events, 
which one generation will blush to hear, make normal Sunday reading 
to the next. Juries, assisted by reasonable judges are better equipped 
than any other authority to judge what is permissible at any given moment. 
Freed from the need to base their view only on the dangers to the ab- 
normal and the unstable, and so obliged to apply the test of their own 
common sense, they would be less likely than at present to be led into 
absurdities by judicial prejudice. 

Some people, rightly anxious to safeguard the paramount claims of 
artistic freedom, have urged that since one man’s obscenity may be 
another man’s inspiration, the law should keep out of the matter alto- 
gether. As long as the State does what it can to protect children, they ask, 
why need it also attempt to play the heavy father to adults? This is a 
good general approach to the question of book censorship. But it cannot 
be wholly applied, because every society ‘draws the line somewhere’; in 
point of fact, few people today would approve the unrestricted sale of 
the lowest types of sexual and sadistic reading matter in dirty bookshops. 
The line of division between the sex pedlar and the honest craftsman 
whose work may include passages offensive to prudes may not be pre- 
cisely definable. But we know that the difference between art and por- 
nography lies somewhere in the large territory between that which is 
produced merely to stimulate sexual interest and that which has a broader, 
artistic purpose. It is a question of ‘intent’. 

Once this is accepted—it is only within the last twenty years that judges 
have explicitly held intent in such cases to be irrelevant—and once it is 
recognised that obscenity is simply what each generation finds unaccept- 
able, the problem begins to resolve itself. The mesh of the law is too 
coarse to make all these fine distinctions infallibly. But juries should have 
ho more difficulty in distinguishing between the pornographic pedlars 
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and the rest than they already face in a number of other criminal offences 
which are identified by intent. If the law were to be reformed in this sense, 
the literary pimps could still be sent (rightly) to jail. Whether it is 
necessary to create the lesser offence of ‘obscenity without intention to 
corrupt’ in order to deal with decent publishers who accidentally violate 
current taste, is debatable. But in any event these cases should never be 
confused with the criminal offence of living on the profits of calculated 
corruption. 

No such reforms, however desirable in themselves, can deal satis- 
factorily with the problem of obscenity unless both the judges and the 
prosecuting authorities behave reasonably. We grant that society is 
entitled—and in some cases is under an obligation—to defend itself 
against what it regards as obscene. But censorship, however tolerant in 
form, will never be popular with the artist, who always constitutes himself 
the avant garde of public taste. It is thus natural that artists tend to range 
themselves against the institutions of society. The artist seeks to widen 
the bounds of public appreciation, while the police and the courts try to 
hold him in check. Both sides have their obligations and their rights; but 
power is concentrated on the side of the police. The absurd instances of 
recent weeks in which publishers of repute like Mrs Katherine Webb and 
Mr Fredric Warburg, have been prosecuted alongside the dirty book- 
sellers, have been partially occasioned by this failure to consider intent. 
But the essential absurdity lay in the decision to prosecute. It now seems 
clear that a puritanical and not very imaginative Home Secretary has 
ordered a rigorous campaign to ‘clean up’ publishing. Certainly a number 
of recent prosecutions have been conducted with a dangerous lack of 
discrimination. This journal has emphatically urged more drastic police 
action against sadistic ‘comics’. But society cannot afford, in its legitimate 
desire to protect children from perverts and to eliminate the commercial 
pornographer, to allow a new ‘Jix’* to strike at reputable authors and 
publishers. The lack of judgment manifest in the present campaign is 
tending to make a laughing-stock, not only of the Home Secretary and 
those who advise him in the office of the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
but of the law itself. 


*Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary, 1924-29. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 8th NOVEMBER 1954 


Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), J. R. Cole, M. S. Fleming, H. G. 
Miller, W. J. McEldowney, D. M. Wylie and the Secretary. 

Apologies: Apologies for absence from Messrs Alley, Sage and Wau- 
chop, and from Mrs Wright, were sustained. 

Customs and Sales Tax: The Secretary reported that a letter dated 
10th September had been received from the Minister of Customs stating 
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that no extension could be made to the concessions already granted to 
libraries. Applications for the admission as educational apparatus of film 
projectors, microfilm and microcard readers and gramophone records 
of an educational nature to be used only in reference sections of libraries 
were already entertained, and an epidiascope for use in a library by 
educational and cultural societies had also been admitted under the same 
heading. It was decided to receive the letter, and that the Local Authori- 
ties Section be informed of the reply. 

Municipal Association: Consideration was given to a letter from the 
Municipal Association asking for a written statement of matters which 
the NZLA wished to raise. It was resolved that the Hon. Secretary and 
Hon. Assistant Secretary be authorized to prepare and send to the 


Municipal Association a short statement making no reference to a Joint 
Committee. 


Important New Zealand Books: A \etter from Mr C. R. H. Taylor 
recommending that the Association consider taking steps to endeavour 
to keep in print such books as are important for reference or other 
purposes in this country was referred to the Book Resources Committee. 

International Book Design Exhibition, 1955: A \etter was received from 
Mr C. R. H. Taylor, suggesting that the Association might nominate a 
small selection panel to help in the selection of the New Zealand entry in 
the International Book Design Exhibition, 1955. It was decided to thank 


Mr Taylor for raising the matter and to suggest that Mr Bagnall and Dr 
Beaglehole be asked to help. 


1956 Conference: A letter was received from Mr C. H. Hulls stating 
that a formal invitation from the Invercargill City Council to the NZLA 
to hold its 1956 Conference in Invercargill would be extended at the 
Wanganui conference. A reply had been sent thanking Mr Hulls for his 
letter, and stating that neither the Secretary nor the Standing Executive 
Committee had authority to decide to hold a conference in 1956 or to fix 
its location, but that the matter would be referred to the incoming Council 


in the normal way. The correspondence was received and the Secretary’s 
action approved. 


Suva City Council: A letter from the Town Clerk, Suva, replying to two 
of the points raised by the Association regarding the secondment of a 
Librarian from New Zealand, and stating that further information could 
not be given until after the next meeting of the Library Committee, was 
received. 


Indecent Publications Amendment Act, 1954: The President made a 
verbal report on the representations he had made to members of Parlia- 
ment regarding the Indecent Publications Amendment Bill. This was 
teceived, together with document 1954/59. It was resolved that the 
Associated Booksellers of New Zealand be invited to meet members of 
the Standing Executive Committee and Mr Bagnall to discuss the question 
of submissions to be made to the Select Parliamentary Committee, and 
that the Hon. Secretary prepare a draft of written evidence for con- 
sideration by the Standing Executive Committee at its next meeting. 


1955 Conference: The Secretary read a report from the convener of the 
Conference Programme Committee recommending that the draft pro- 
gamme 1954/48 be adopted with two amendments. The report was 
adopted. 
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Register of Qualified Librarians: Mr McEldowney, convener of the 
committee, reported progress in the formulation of detailed proposals for 
consideration at the 1955 annual meeting and said that the postal ballot 
would be taken at about the same time as the postal ballot for the election 
of ordinary members of Council. The report was received. 


‘New Zealand Libraries’: A letter from the Convener of the Bulletin 
Committee reporting on quotations obtained for printing New Zealand 
Libraries on the basis of the May and June 1954 issues was received. It 
was resolved that Wright and Carman be asked to print New Zealand 
Libraries from the issue for January-February 1955. 


Palmerston North Branch: An application from the Palmerston North 
Branch for a grant of £2 2s. Od. to cover payments for the recent regional 
conference and for general expenses was approved, and it was resolved 
that a grant of £2 2s. Od. be made. 


Otago Branch: A \etter from the Otago Branch asking whether the 
Association would be willing to make good any deficit that might occur 
in connection with a weekend school which the Branch intended to hold 
in December was received. It was resolved that a grant of £3 be made to 
the Otago Branch for general expenses, and that it be informed that the 
Association’s funds could not be used for the provision of refreshments. 


Who's Who in New Zealand Libraries: The comment was expressed by 
two members of the Committee that in the prerequisites for inclusion in 
Who's Who in New Zealand Libraries the salary bar at £500 for unqualified 
assistants was too low, and that £600 would have been a more appropriate 
figure. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY LIBRARY 


Mr W. S. Wauchop retired early in January 1955 from the position of 
Chief Librarian, General Assembly Library, which position he has held 
since the retirement of Dr G. H. Scholefield in 1947. 

It was announced by the Speaker shortly before Parliament adjourned 
that his successor would be Mr J. O. Wilson, D.S.C., M.Com., A.L.A., 
who has been Assistant Chief Librarian since 1947. His place is taken by 
Mr W. McG. Jess, M.A., B.Com., at present Reference Officer, in which 
position he is succeeded by Mr R. R. Scott, M.A. All members of the 
Association will wish Mr Wauchop well in his retirement, and congratulate 
Mr Wilson on his appointment. 


POST-PRIMARY SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Tue Government Printer has agreed to make an extra run of the next two 
Post-Primary School Bulletins (vol. 8, nos. 8 and 9) available for public 
sale. These make up The Story of Minerals in New Zealand in two parts, 
The Metallic Minerals and The Non-Metallic Minerals. Both have been 
written by Dr G. J. Williams, Dean of the Faculty of Mines and 
Metallurgy at the University of Otago. The price of each is expected to be 
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about 2s. As the NZLA has been trying for years to have the bulletins 
made available for sale, it is hoped that libraries at least will show that 
there is a demand for them outside the schools. 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


THE first supplement to the Union List of Serials has recently been pub- 
lished by the National Library Service. It has been sent to all those who 
were subscribers to the main Union List of Serials, published in 1953. 
The Union List itself is charged for on a service basis, as follows: 
To New Zealand libraries spending more than £1,000 on books: £3 10s. 
(Interleaved £4 4s.) 
To New Zealand libraries spending less than £1,000 on books: £2 10s. 
(Interleaved £3 3s.) 
To New Zealand libraries spending more than £1,000 on books and buying 
duplicate copies: For second and later copies: £2 10s., and inter- 
leaved £3 3s. 


To all others. £3 10s. and interleaved £4 4s. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


A Standard 

[A] Promising 

AB Popular—fair standard 

B Popular 
POPULARITY 


is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Highest level: wholly free 


Ab Second level: mainly free 


AB Third level: equally free and rental 

aB Fourth level: mainly rental 

ab Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly rental 

oO May cause offence 


Nore.—As from this issue, the author gradings used are those of the Fiction Committee's 
Fourth Report on Standard and Popular Authors, which should be available shortly. 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Auchincloss, Louis. A. The romantic egoists. 
Gollancz, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A book of 
quite remarkable distinction and solidity. 
The method is rather like Anthony 
Powell’s—there is a similar dry reticence, 
a similar quiet building up of surprises 
from everyday incidents.’--Mary Scrut- 
ton, NSN 9-10-54. A*. 

Baron, Alexander, pseud. 

Bernstein, Alec. The golden princess. 
Cape, 1954. 15s. ‘The story of the 
Indian princess called Marina who 
accompanied Cortes through the con- 
quest of Mexico. Alexander Baron 
succeeds in making his story convincing 
and in illuminating something of that 
astonishing conflict which shook the 
representatives of the two worlds when 
they met.’—Mary Scrutton, NSN 
9-10-54. Ab**. 

Bates, Herbert Ernest, 1905-. A/AB. The 
feast of July. Joseph, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A 
love story set in a small country town 
towards the end of the last century. Mr 
Bates may be more interested in moods 
than in people, but the skill with which 
he tells a good story and the carefully 
polished flow of his style give unfailing 

leasure.’——-TLS 29-10-54. Ab**. 

Brooks, John Nixon, 1920-. A. The pride of 
lions. Gollancz, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘Bares the 
heart of a family with uncommon skill 
and devotion . . . an elegant commentary 
on the conflicting plights of the sensitive 
sons and the old folks at home.’--TLS 
10-9-54. Ab*. 

Celine, Louis Ferdinand, pseud. 

Destouches, Louis-Ferdinand, 1894-. A. 
Guignol’s band; tr. from the French by 
Bernard Frechtman and Jack T. Nile. 
Vision, 1954. 15s. ‘Compared to “Voy- 
age to the end of night” this is inferior 
stuff, but as a piece of caricature of the 
seamy side, it has originality and anec- 
dotal skill.\—John Raymond, NSN 
21-10-54. Ab. O. 
Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle, 1873-1954. A. 
he vagabond; tr. from the French by 
Enid McLeod. Secker, 1954. 10s. 6d. 
“Wonderfully worth reading. It has all 
Colette’s zest and tang, all her reverence 
for fruits, animals, seasons, human 
oe Raymond, NSN 2-10-54. 


Ab. 
Forester, Cecil Scott, 1899-. AB. The night- 
mare. Joseph, 1954. 12s. 6d. Stories of 
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the horror of the Nazi occupation. ‘I 
must admit that I found the book as a 
whole absorbing. Mr Forester spares us 
nothing; we sup on_horrors.’—John 
Raymond, NSN 2-10-54. AB*. 

Huxley, Elspeth Josceline (Grant) 1907-. 
AB/B. A thing to love. Chatto, 1954. 
12s. 6d. ‘A gallant attempt to dramatize 
for us in fiction current events in Kenya; 
but as to why Mau Mau has taken the 
sickening form it has we remain as much 
in the dark as ever.’—Walter Allen, 
NSN 23-10-54. AB*. 

Keogh, Theodora. A/AB. The fascinator. P. 
Davies, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘It is difficult to 
determine whether Miss Keogh is out to 
shock or whether she is a detached 
observer of the vagaries of sex, though 
the question is one of tone rather than 
content.’—TLS 22-10-54. AB. O. 

Lessing, Doris May, 1919-. A. A_ proper 
marriage. Joseph, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘Con- 
tinues the story of Martha Quest who 
left a South African farm to marry into 
the smart set of a small Rhodesian town, 
Satiric observation somewhat affected 
by her chief character’s grouching 
prolixity.—TLS 22-10-54. Ab**. 

Linklater, Eric, 1899-. A. The faithful ally. 

‘ape, 10s. 6d. Mr Linklater’s 
most amusing and lively novel for some 
time of a conflict of personalities between 
a self-indulgent Sultan of a Pacific island 
and his high-minded but humourless 
British adviser. ‘Highly civilized enter- 
tainment’—TLS 29-10-54. AB**. 

Machado de Assis, Joaquim Maria, 1839- 
1908. A. The heritage of Quincas Borba; 
tr. from the Portuguese by Clotilde 
Wilson. W. H. Allen, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘A 
delightful minor master . . . a novel of 
much charm and _simplicity.’—Walter 
Allen, NSN 13-11-54. A*. 

Mackenzie, Sir Compton, 1882-. A. Ben 
Nevis goes East. Chatto, 1954. 12s. 6d. 
‘Another English (or rather Scottish) 
farcical. The aoe ng | brand of euph- 
oria Mr Mackenzie dispenses may not 
be very subtle; the blending is uneven, 
perhaps; but there is a curious artful 
artlessness that defies criticism.’— 
— Richardson, NSN_ 16-10-54. 
A 4 


Mann, Thomas, 1875-. A. The black swan. 
Secker, 1954. 8s. 6d. ‘A long short story 
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about the abominably difficult, in- 
trinsically unbearable subject, the sudden 
love of a middle aged woman for a 
younger man . . . impossible not to be 
deeply moved.’—Maurice Richardson, 
NSN 16-10-54. Ab. O 

March, William, pseud. 

Campbell, William Edwarch March, 
1894-. A. The bad seed. Hamilton, 
1954. 10s. 6d. ‘The most terrifying novel 
I have read for a long time . . . but its 
mechanical solution reduced a terrifying 
novel to a neat horror story.’—Walter 
Allen, NSN 23-10-54. Ab**. 

Martin du Gard, Roger, 1881-. A. The 
postman. Deutsch. 8s. 6d. ‘A collection 
of sketches of French village life . . . 
every word reads like a literary exercise, 
and nobody ever really comes alive for 
a moment. It reinforces my suspicion 
that (with the possible exception of 
Duhamel), Martin du Gard is the most 


overpraised French writer of this 
century.’ 7 Richardson, NSN 
27-11-54. 


Mortimer, ie Pig23-. AB. The narrowing 
stars. Collins, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A minor 
but respectable novelist who writes in 
an elegant and allusive manner of a 
woman driven by a sensational incident 
to take stock of her life. But the reader 
is always waiting for some profound 
psychological development which never 
takes place.’——-TLS 1-10-54. AB. 

Priestley, John Boynton, 1894-. A/AB. Low 
notes on a high level. Heinemann, 1954. 
10s. 6d. ‘A gay satirical caper aimed in 
the direction of the BBC, with special 
reference to television, mass-mindedness 
and government by Quizmaster . . 
altogether most enjoyable.’—Maurice 
Richardson, NSN 18-9-54. AB***. 

Sykes, Gerald. A/AB. The centre of the 
stage. Heinemann, 1954. 12s. 6d. 
‘About a mature and thoughtful talent 
to which, one feels he has not given 
quite enough room for expansion. The 
theme is the strange relationship be- 
tween an actress wife and her psycholo- 
gist husband when their apparently 


successful Ag: - begins to crack.’— 
TLS 22-10- Ab*. 

Schulberg, Dodd Swileos, 1914-. AB. Some 
faces in the crowd. Bodley Head, 1954. 
10s. 6d. ‘Mr Budd Schulberg is an 
efficient, rather than a very original 
short story writer, His manner is 
clipped, forceful and slangy . . . His 
characters are caught more or less 
helplessly in the thrall of money, or 
trapped by techniques for arousing 
mass emotion . There are three 
stories about children in the book 
which are written with great tenderness.’ 
-TLS 11-6-54. AB*. 


Warner, Sylvia Townsend, 1893-. AB. The 
flint anchor. Chatto, 1954. 12s. 6d. 
“Elegant, precise, mannered . . . pre- 


sented with the detachment of embroid- 
ery and the impartiality of a humane 


entomologist [the Victorian pater- 
familias] takes on new life..—TLS 
22-10-54. Ab*. 

Weidman, Jerome, 1913-. The third angel. 


Cape, 1954. 15s. ‘Lacks the concentra- 
tion and sense of purpose shown in 
his first two books. The story of a 
campaign conducted by a _ powerful 
newspaper columnist against the mem- 
ory of a war hero.’--TLS 10-9-54. AB. 

Welty, Eudora, 1909-. A. The ponder heart. 
Hamilton, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘The richness 
is positively Celtic, manna on a hungry 
land [though] the plot is rather corny 
and the characters too golden-hearted. 
For anyone who wants a lively picture 
of a small town, of heat and neighbours 
and backchat and sudden death, it can 
be confidently recommended.’— Mary 
Scrutton, NSN 9-10-54. Ab*. 

White, Antonia, 1901-. Beyond the glass. 
Eyre, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘About a young 
woman going mad, and Miss White 
(it has always been her strength) stands 
squarely behind her character and 
gives it us 3- . There are appalling 
moments in the * asylum, and a most 
moving account of the slow, incredibly 
difficult return to sanity.’— Mary Scrut- 
ton, NSN 30-10-54. A‘,b 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Crankshaw, Edward, 1909-. The Creedy case. 
Joseph, 1954. 10s. A story of a 
conflict of political ideas and loyalties 
in the War Office. Not entirely success- 
ful, but a current topic. Reviewed in 
TLS 10- AB**. 

Golding, William. Lord of the flies. Faber, 
1954. 12s. 6d. ‘The story is fantastic in 
its conception and setting [of a number 
of small boys marooned on an island 
during an atomic war]; taken purely as 
a story it is beautifully constructed and 
worked out.’—TLS 22-10-54. Ab*. 

Jarrell, Randall, 1914-. Pictures from an 
institution. Faber, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘An 
album of comic character sketches from 
Beaton, an American college for women. 
It is all very clever, and some of it is 
funny.’—-Maurice Richardson, NSN 
16-10-54. Ab*. 
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Lamming, George, 1927-. The emigrants. 
Joseph, 1954. 15s. ‘Mr Lamming is, so 
far, the outstanding literary figure of 
the new West Indian movement. The 
book [deals with] a company of emi- 
grants from all over the islands bound 
for London. The straight description is 
excellent, firm, clear modern prose, the 
vernacular dialogue as lively as can be.” 

“Maurice Richardson, NSN _ 18-9-54. 


Lane, Margaret, Countess of Huntingdon, 
1907-. Wreath of convolvulus. Heine- 
mann, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘Almost all these 

stories, of widely different kinds, have 

distinction and some have humour, 

Miss Lane seems particularly occupied 

with the wonders and terrors of child- 

hood.’—TLS 1-10-54. Ab*. 








3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD 
TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


Davenport, Marcia (Gluck). 1903-. My of escaping convicts move in on 
brother’s keeper. Collins, 1954. 15s. house in the suburbs. ‘As a Hitchcock 
‘Takes the problem of well-to-do zy > nightmare is a strictly A grade 
persons who are from time to time —NY Times Book Review, 283-54 
found in a locked house or flat stuffed eee, 
with miscellaneous useless hoarded ob- Remarque, Erich Maria. 1898-. A/AB. A 
jects and a a 500 page answer time to live and a time to die. Hutchin- 
to it. Miss avenport is a capable son, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘The book is com- 
Story-teller, but the story is a little petently written, but rehashed war 
mechanical.’"—-TLS 22-10-54. aB***. reporting is Sees to read especially 

Edelman, Maurice, 1911-. et £ dream as in this instance it ks the novelist’s 
of ve oe. 1954. 12s. 6d. A graces and compulsion.’—TLS 15-10-54, 
Foreign man finds himself Bee, 
regar ed = a py for having obeyed Tickell, Jerrard. AB. The hero of St. Roger. 
some unconventional orders. ‘A modish Hodder, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A light-hearted 
novel, curt, terribly knowing and romp about the tourist trade in the 
sentimental in a rather vulgar way.’— Caribbean that succeeds in keeping its 
Walter Allen, NSN 23-10-54. aB**. pitch from start to finish; a very engag- 

Hayes, Joseph Arnold, 1918-. The desperate ing light novel.’—TLS 24-9-54. aB***. 


hours. Deutsch, 1954. 10s. 6d. A trio 


5. REPRINTS AND RST A Te — FREQUENTLY 


PRINTED WO 

Eca de Queiroz, Jose Maria de, 1843-1900. Zola, Emile, 1840-1902. A. Earth; tr. from 
The relic; tr. from the Portuguese by the French by Ann Lindsay. Elek, 1954. 
Aubrey F. G. Bell. Reinhardt, 1954. 15s. ‘In “La Terre’ Zola is faithful to 
12s. 6d. ‘He gives you that genuine his own dramatic and limited truth, 
electric thrill which comes from creative and he created a world that convinces 
vitality plus style .. . A most impressive us, as nightmare convinces, because it 
novel, witty and moving, with crackling is detailed and outrageous.’—V. S. 
characters, deeper than I have been Pritchett, NSN, 31-7-54. A*. O. 


able to indicate.'—Maurice Richardson, 
NSN 6-11-54. A. 


GUIDE TO THE FICTION 
LISTS 1954 


As an index to the fiction lists published monthly in New Zealand 
Libraries, each entry refers to the month of the original entry, and a 
pagination key is provided. For ordering, cataloguing, etc., it will be 
necessary to refer to the original entry, which gives details of publisher, 
and price, full names and dates of author where known, pseudonyms, and 
in the case of works originally published in a language other than English, 
the name of the translator. 


The list is also a self-contained guide to assist in the division of new 
fiction between free and rental. It provides a quick summary of the Fiction 
Committee’s decisions on each title: ie. grading, popularity, etc. 
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KEY TO SYMBOLS 


(in the order in which they appear) 

Title Gradings and Recommendations: 

A Highest level: wholly free. 

Ab _ Second level: mainly free. 

AB Third level: equally free and rental. 

aB Fourth level: mainly rental. 

ab Fifth level: no particular recommendation. 

B Stock commercial level: wholly rental. 


B titles, e.g., detective stories, light romances, westerns, are not normally 
included in the monthly lists. 


Popularity rating: Indicated by asterisks, one to three. 

Offence: The symbol O indicates that a title may cause offence to 
some readers. 

Note: In this list a number of the original monthly gradings and 
popularity ratings have been revised. 


HEADING NUMBERS 


The paragraph headings serve the primary purpose of relating the 
grading that has been given a particular title to the grading of the author 
in the ‘Fourth Report on Standard and Popular Authors, 1954’—i.e. 

Standard ‘A’ Authors: 
A Wholly free. 
[A] Mainly free—tentative grading. 
AB Divided between free and rental in proportions 
determined by the grading each title receives. 
[AB] As above (tentative grading). 


Rental ‘B’ Authors: 
B Wholly rental. 

Where an author’s work ranges clearly over various categories the 
symbols are grouped, e.g. A/AB, AB/B, etc. 

1. Standard Titles by Established Authors: Titles by authors graded A, 
[A], AB or [AB] in the Fourth Report, provided the grading for the 
particular title does not vary greatly from the author grading. 

2. Selected Titles by New Authors and Improved Titles by other Authors : 
Titles graded above aB by new authors or authors not in the Fourth 
Report, and improved titles (AB or higher) by authors with a B grading. 

3. Other Recommendations (Including Below Standard Titles by Estab- 
lished Authors): Titles graded below AB by authors with a grading of 
A, [A], A/AB, AB or [AB] in the Fourth Report, or by authors not 
inluded in the Report. 

4. Collected authors: Anthologies, short story collections by various 
authors. 

5. Reprints and Retranslations (Excluding Frequently Reprinted Works): 
Works listed here have been generally unobtainable for some time or may 
be appearing in a standard edition. 
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PAGINATION KEY 


The following key is given for convenience when handling a bound 
volume: 


January-February 24 

March 54 

April 80 

May 104 

June Inside back cover 
July 150-1 

August Inside back cover 
September 198-9 
October 


November-December 


EXAMPLES 


Amis, K. Lucky Jim. AB*, 2, Apr. 


This title is graded at the third level, and therefore recommended equally 
for free and rental issue; exactly how an individual library treated this 
title would therefore depend, apart from its own policy, on the extent 
of duplication. One asterisk indicates light to medium popularity. The 
heading number 2 indicates that it is the work of a new author, i.e. one 
not listed in the Fourth Report (in another instance this might indicate 
an improved title, AB or higher, by an author graded B in the Fourth 
Report). The full entry will be, found in New Zealand Libraries, April 
1954, on page 80 (see pagination key above). 


Zola, E. Earth. A*, 5, Nov-Dec. O. 


This entry indicates a reprint of a title unobtainable for some time. The 
original entry is in New Zealand Libraries, November-December 1954. 
The symbol O indicates it may cause offence to some readers. 

It should be added that reference to an original entry will also usually 
include a brief quotation from a review, with reference given to 
periodical and date for anyone wishing to find further details. 

The symbol (SS) after the title indicates a collection of short stories. 


ERRATA 


In the January-February list, the grading was omitted from Man and 
two gods, by Jean Morris. This should have been Ab*, and is so listed in 
the index. 

In the March list, several gradings were omitted. They were: 

Hayes, Alfred. In love. Ab**. 
Kafka, Franz. The castle. A. 
Kazantzakis, Nikos. Christ recrucified. Ab*. 

The Mather story, by John Prebble, is listed in both the May and June 
issues. It is indexed once only. 
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Amis, K. Lucky Jim. AB*, 2, Apr. 


Auchincloss, L. The romantic egoists. 
(ss). A*, 1, Nov-Dec 
Baldwin, J. Go tell it on the mountain. Ab*, 
pr. 
Baron, A., pseud. 
Bernstein, A. The golden princess. Ab**, 
Ov.- 


ic. 
Bates, H. E. The feast of July. Ab**, 1, 
Nov.-Dec. 
Beck, B. The priest. Ab*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 
Bell, G. Side-show. AB*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 
Bellow, | S. ‘oo of Augie March. 
A 


» I, Jul. 
Bengtsson, F. The long ships. Ab**, 1, 


Apr. 

Bissell, R. P. A gross of pyjamas. AB*, 2, 
pr. 

Bonner, P. H. Hotel Talleyrand. AB*, 2, 
Jan.-Feb. 

Bottome, P. Man and beast (ss). Ab*, 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 

on, P. The bridge on the river Kwai. 


e, May. 
teltvat R Fahrenheit 451. AB**, 2, Aug. 
Brooks, J. N. The pride of lions. Ab*, Be 
Nov.-Dec. 
Brophy, B. Hackenfeller’s ape. AB**, 2, Jul. 
Bullett, G. W. The alderman’s son. AB*, 1, 
Mar 


Campbell, Cc. G. = in the market place 
(ss). Ab*, 2, 

Cary, J. Except x, rood. A®*, 

Celine, L. F., pseud. 
Destouches, L. F. Guignol’s band. Ab, 
1, Nov. -Dec. O. 

Cespedes, A. de. The best of husbands. 
AB*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 

Chapman, H. W. Falling stream. AB**, 


1,,Jan.-Feb. 


1, Aug. 
Chekhov, A. P. Woman in the case (ss). 
Ab*, 5, Mar. 


Cicellis, K. Death of a town. Ab*, 1, Sept. 
Colette, S. G. Gigi and The cat. A‘ a3 
Jan.-Feb. 
» Nov.- 


One. | S. G. The vagabond. Ab, 
Common, Jack. The ampersand. Ab**, 2. 
Cooper, W., pond. 


Hoff, S. The ever-interesting topic. 
Ab*, iy ‘Jan.-Feb. 

Cost, M., pseud. 
Morrison, M. My Invitation from 


Minerva. AB*, Jul. 
Crane, S. An a A*, 5, Aug 
Crankshaw, E. The Creedy case. Abe, pA 
Nov.-Dec. 


Davenport, M. ay brother’s keeper. aB***, 
3, Nov.- 

Davin, D. M. “ed. New Zealand short 
stories. At, 4, Jun. 

—T. as ’M. Crime and punishment. 


Daa % "Leopards and lilies. Ab**, 
ay 
Eca de Queiroz, J. M. de. Cousin Bazilio. 
Ab*, 5, Jan.-Feb. 


Eca de Queiroz, J. M. de. The relic. A, 5, 


-Dec. 
Edman, M. A dream of treason. aB**, 
3, Nov. -Dec. 
-~ 3. T. The face of time. AB**, 1 


Fast, Howess M. The passion of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. ab, 3, Oct. 
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ae L. ’Tis folly to be wise. Ab*, 


Forester, C. . Hornblower and the Atropos. 
AB*** Jan.-Feb. 

Forester, c. g The nightmare (ss). AB*, 1, 
Nov.-Dec. 


am. J., pseud. 
haw, J. The hidden heart. Ab*, 2, June, 
Gosien 3. City and the wave. AB**, Be 


May 
Golding. W. Lord of the flies. Ab*, 2, 
Nov.-Dec. 


Goodwin, J. B. L. The idols and the prey. 
B*, 2, Sept. 
— P. The long beat home. AB**, 1, 


Guaat. S. The woman with no past. 
B*, 2, Apr. 


Hanley, J. Collected stories (ss). A*, 1, Mar. 
Hanley, J. The Welsh sonata. A*, 1; Sept. 
Hartley, P. The white wand (ss). Ab®. 


Hayes, A. "i love. Ab**, Mar 

Hayes, J. The desperate aden "aB***, 3, 
Nov.-Dec. 

Holden, C. L. Videhi. Ab*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 

Hughes, J. L. Simple takes a wife. Ab*, 1 


Jul. 
Huxley, E. A thing to love. AB*, 1, Nov.-Dec. 
Isherwood, C. W. B. The world in the evening. 
AB*, 1, Jul. 


Janeway, E. Leaving home. AB*, 2, Apr. 

Jarrell, R. Pictures from an_ institution. 
Ab*, 2, Nov.-Dec. 

Jenkins, E. The tortoise and the hare. Ab**, 
1, Jun ne. 

Johnson, H. An impossible marriage. 
AB*, 1 May. 

Junger, E. African diversions. A®, 1, 

Kafka, F. The castle. A, 5, Mar. 

Karp, D. One. Ab*, 2, Jul. 

Kasack, H. The city beyond the river. Ab*. 
2, Jan.-Feb. 

Kazantzakis, N. Christ recrucified. Ab*, 1, 


May. 


ar. 
Keogh, a The fascinator. 


AB, 1, Nov.. 
Keogh, . The tattoed heart. Ab*, 1, Mar. 
Kiely, B. Honey seems bitter. AB*, 1, Jul, 


—, C. H. B. Jumping Joan (ss). ‘AB*. 

> t. 

Kuncewiczowa, M. The forester. AB*, 1, 
Apr. 


Lake, W. Shepherd. AB**, 2, Oct. 
Lamming, G. The emigrants. Ab*, 3 Nov.- 


Dec. 
Lamont, M., pseud. 
Buxton, E. M. To live at random. Ab* 
2, Aug. 
Lane, J., pseud. 
Dakers, E. Thunder on St. Paul’s Day. 
AB**, 1, Mar. 
Lane, - ‘Wreath of convolvulus (ss). Ab*, 
Nov.-Dec. 
Laski, M. The Victorian chaise-longue. 
AB*, 1, Jan.-Feb. 
Leach, C. The wheel. Ab, 2, Jul. 
—_ } A toast to Lady Mary. AB**, 


ict. 

Lessing, D. M. A proper marriage. Ab*, 1, 
Nov.-Dec. 

Lewis, N. A single pilgrim. AB**, 1, Jan.- 
Feb. 


Lewis, W. Self-condemned. A*, 1, June. 








Linklater, E. The faithful ally. AB**, 
Nov.-Dec. 

Llewellyn, R., pseud. 
Llewellyn Lloyd, R. D. V. A flame for 
doubting Thomas. AB***, 1, Jul. 


Lowry, R. J. The violent wedding. AB**, 
1, Oct. 
Macdonnell, J. E. Jim Brady, leading sea- 


man. ab**, 3, Oct. 
Machado de Assis, J. M. Dom Casmurro. 
A*, 1, Jan. -Feb. 

Machado de Assis, J. M. The heritage of 
Quincas Borba. A*, 1, Nov.-Dec. 
Mackenzie, C. Ben Nevis goes east. AB**, 

x Nov. -Dec. 
Mackenzie, F. C. The crooked wall. AB*, 


2, Apr. 
McLaverty, M. School for hope. Ab*, I, 
Aug. 
4 J. The joker. AB*, 1, Aug. 
Mankowitz, W. A kid for two farthings. 
AB*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 
Mann, T. The black swan. Ab, 1, Nov.-Dec. 
oO. 
Marceau, F. = king’s man. Ab*, 2, Jul. 
March, W., pseud. 
Campbell, Ww. E. M. The bad seed. Ab**, 


1, Nov.-Dec. 

Marchal, L. The sage of Canudos. AB*, 2, 
May. 

Marshall, B. Only fade away. AB**, 1, 


une. 
Martin du Gard, R. The postman (ss). 
Ab, 1, Nov.-Dec. 
Matheson, J. The visit. AB**, 1, Sept. 
Menen, A. Rama retold. AB**, 1, Sept. 
Mittelholzer, E. The harrowing of Hubertus. 
AB**, 1, x. 
Moravia, A., seud. 
Racked, “-. Bitter honeymoon (ss). 
A®*, I, june. 
Morris, J. Man and two gods. Ab*, 2, Apr. 
Mortimer, J. The narrowing stars. AB, 1, 
Nov.-Dec. 
Murdoch, I. Under the net. Ab*, 2, Sept. 
Musil, R. The man without qualities, v. 2. 
1, May. 
AB*, 


Neumann, R. Shooting star. 1, Sept. 


Pargeter, E. The soldier at the door. AB*, 
1, Oct. 


Parry, D. Horseman, pass by. AB**, 2, Aug. 
Pavese, C. The devil in the hills. Ab*, 1, 


Apr. 
Petry, A. The narrows. AB*, 1, Sept. 
Prebble, J. E. C. The Mather story. AB*, 


May 

5. B. Priestley, Low notes on a high level. 
AB***, 1, Nov.-Dec. 

Priestley, J. B. The magicians. Ab*, 1, Mar. 


Remarque, E. M. A time to live and a time 
to die. aB**, 4, Nov.-Dec. 

Renault, 2 een The charioteer. Ab*, 
, Mar, O. 

Richter, C. The light in the forest. A**, 
1, Sept. 

Robertson, E. A. Devices and desires. Ab*, 
, Apr. 
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Rombi, P. Perdu and his father. Ab*, 2, Apr, 
Ronan, T. Vision splendid. AB*, 2, June, 


Sansom, W. A bed of roses. Ab*, 1, Mar, 
Saroyan, W. The laughing matter. "AB**, 


1, Jul. 
Schorer, M. The wars of love. Ab*, 2, June, 
Schulberg, B. W. Some faces in the crowd 
(ss). AB*, 1, Nov.-Dec. 
D. The end of an old song. A®**, 


i, May 

Sender, R- ‘J. The affable hangman. Ab*, 
» Sept. 

Silone, 3 A handful of blackberries. Ab** 
1, 


Sinclair, ‘U. B. The return of Lanny Budd, 
aB**, 3, Jan.-Feb. 

Snow, C. P. The new men. A**, June, 

Soubiran, A. The doctors. AB***, 5 A 
18) 


Steni, L., pseud. Soldier adrift. AB*, 2, J 

Stewart, J. I. M. Mark Lambert’s supper, 
AB*, 2, Sept. 

Sykes, C. H. A song of a shirt. AB*, 2, Apr, 

Sykes, G. The centre of the stage. Ab*, 
Nov.-Dec. 


Thomas, S. The stranger at my side. AB* 


1, Sep 

Tickeil, J. PThe hero of St. Roger. aB***, 
Nov. - 

Tolkien, J. R. R. The fellowship of 
ring. A, 2, Oct. 

Tolstoy, "L.'N.' The devil and Family h 
piness. A**, 5, Jan.-Feb. 

Trickett, R. The course of love. AB, 1, 

Tutuola, A. My life in the bush of ghosts, 
A*, 2, Apr. 


Van der Post, L. In a province. Ab*, § 
Jan.-Feb. 
Vercors, pseud. 
Bruller, J. Borderline. Ab*, 1, Mar. 0, 
Vialar, P. The silver spur. AB**, 1, Aug 
Vialette, A. Fruit of the Congo. AB*, 2, 


Waltari, M. T. The dark angel. AB**, 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 
Warner, S. T. The flint anchor. Ab*, 1, 
Nov.-Dec. 
watiees, J. The third angel. AB, 1, Nove 
Welty, E. The ponder heart. Ab*, 1, Nove 
Wertenbaker, C. C. The death of kings. 
Ab*, A 


pr. 
West, J. Cress Delahunty. AB**, 1, Sept. 
White, A. Beyond the glass. Ab*. 1, Nove 
Dec. 


White, A. Strangers (ss). A*, Sept. 
Wiechert, E. Missa sine nomine. ke 2, Mat, 


Wilson, E. D. Swamp angel. Ab, 2, 
Wilson, G. E. M. The feared and the f 
aB***, 3, Aug 


Wright, R. The cuider. AB**, 1, May. 
Wyl ie, J. The goodly seed. Ab*, 2, Jan.- 


Young, J. A white house. Ab*, 2, Aug. 


Zilahy, L. The angry admiral. AB*, 1, A 
Zola, E. Earth. A*, 5, Nov.-Dec. 0: 
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BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We are binding for 40 main libraries and are able to 
cope with several more. We bind in Winterbottom’s 
bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9” x 6”—3/6 each. 

Up to 11”x7”—5/I each. 

Up to 15” 10”—10/10 each. 
SEWING I/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 


necessary. Stitchless binding also under- 
taken where necessary. 


MAGAZINES Covers stiffened—Up to 10” 7’ 
2/- each. 
Over 10” x7"—2/6 each. 


Magazines returned expeditiously 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
Empire Street, Cambridge P.O. Box 57 

















BOOKS 





FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


LIBRARIANS! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOU 
WANT. WE HAVE THE FACIL- 
ITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


We carry the largest and most comprebensive 
book stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing houses 


We can procure all Australian publications 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson Low 
and Odbam’s Press 


Our staff of expert booksellers are fully equipped 
to give you efficient service and the help of 
their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Viele Sonls Le 


CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 


DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER HUTT 
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